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CONSIDERATIONS 


O  N  T  H  E 


EXPEDIENCY 


O  F  A 


SPANISH  WAR, 


H  E  R  E  has  not  been  any  poll— 
T  ^  tical  report  fince  the  beginning  of 
3J0J( d  the  prefent  war,  that  has  oeca- 
fioned  more  converfation  or  furprize,  than 
the  late  rumour,  that  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  having  one  with  Spain  ;  it  is  now  the 

fubjebt 
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fubjeft  of  debate  in  every  coffee-houfe  in 
London  :  politicians  harangue  on  it,  and 
even  the  minifters  themfelves  drop  very 

broad  hints.  ***  ***** 

*  *  *  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  thought 

either  impertinent  or  unfeafonable  to 

make  a  few  enquiries  on  a  point  at  once 

fo  inviting  and  important. 


It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  a  nation, 
which  has  hitherto  preferved  a  great  cha¬ 
racter  for  the  iuftnefs  of  its  politics,  will 
ru(h  into  a  war  without  fome  view  in  fo 
doing  ;  it  may  be  falfe — and  under  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  affairs,  it  is  my 
intention  to  fhew  that  it  really  is  fo.  Some 
people,  either  from  dfftffeaion  to  our  go¬ 
vernment,  or  from  a  love  of  Angularity, 
pretend  to  pronounce  this  nation  ruined  it 
the  Spaniards  undertake  a  war  agamft  us: 
they  tell  us,  that  prolonging  the  war 
alone,  even  though  it  might  prove  fuccef- 
ful,  muft,  in  the  end,  beggar  us;  and 
that  this  is  the  view  of  the  court  of  Spain-, 
and  its  motive  they  afcribe  to  a  jealoufy 
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of  our  prefent  formidable  fituation  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  muff  b'e  owned,  that  when  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  power  is  in  danger,  it  is  the  wifeft 
precaution  for  neutral  nations  to  throw  their 

weight  into  the  finking  fcale  >  but  this 
maxim  can  then  only  be  defended  in  point 
of  prudence,  when  fuch  neutral  nations 
have  fome  profpeit  of  fucceeding  in  their 
intention. 

Great  Britain  may  at  prefent  be  truly 
efteemed  the  raoft  powerful  monarchy  in 
Europe  ;  and  her  power  is  of  that  kind 
which  muft  be  the  mod  formidable  to 
Spain.  A  war  therefore  between  thefe  two 
kingdoms  will  neceflarily  be  a  naval  one, 
in  which  we  have  every  thing  to  expedt  to 
gain,  and  the  Spaniards  every  thing  to 
lofe.  Our  marine  was  never  lb  powerful, 
and  has  very  little  to  do.  In  the  Eaji  In¬ 
dies,  our  enemies  the  French  are  demol idl¬ 
ed  ;  fo  that  a  fmall  fquadron  is  fufticient 
for  that  fiat  ion.  In  the  Wejl  Indies ,  our 
only  view  is  to  protedl  our  own  trade,  and 
deftroy  that  of  the  French,  who  have  no 

fleet 
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fit  et  to  oppofe  us.  In  Europe,  their  ma¬ 
rine  is  ruined;  and  if  we  now  and  then 
Iicar  of  a  little  parade  of  a  naval  equipment 
at  Breft  or  Toulon,  we  very  well  know  it 
is  all  puff,  and  that  they  have  no  failors  to 
man  the  few  rotten  ftiips  which  have  ef- 
caped  our  men  of  war.  As  the  French 
have  therefore  no  force  to  oppofe  to  ours, 
v.  e  can  with  little  or  no  addition  of  ex¬ 
pence  employ  it  again  ft  the  Spaniards.  It 
rs  very  well  known  that  mu  h  the  greateft 
part  of  the  revenue  of  that  crown  arifes 
from  the  King’s  fhare  of  the  gold  and  filver 
-which  is  dug  in  their  mines  of  South 
America  ;  and  that  tbefe  trealures  are 
brought  home  in  fquadrons  they  call  their 
Flota  of  galleons.  Tliefe  have  a  long 
voyage  to  make  before  they  reach  Old 
Spam  ;  and  conlequently  are  liable  to  the 
chance  of  being  intercepted  and  feized  by 
any  nation  fuperior  to  themfelves  at  fea. 
That  we  poffefs  this  fuperiority  is  well 
known  ;  for  although  the  Spanijh  navy  is 
cohfiderable  among  It  the  other  maritime 

powers 
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powers  of  Europe ,  yet  it  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain . 


Another  plain  reefon  againfl:  their  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  war  with  us,  is  the  weak- 

O 

nefs  of  their  moft  valuable  fettlements  in 
America .  Their  iflands  are  almoft  open 
to  our  fleets ;  and  expeditions  againft  them 
at  prefent  would  be  much  eafier  to  us  than 
at  the  opening  of  a  war:  as  we  have  a  vaffc 
force  in  North  America  ready  to  be  tranf- 
ported  on  any  new  fervice,  and  a  fleet  ready 
to  co-operate.  The  expedition  in  the  laffc 

war  under  Lord  Anfon ,  to  the  South  Seas ,  is 
a  proof  how  weak  the  Spaniards  are  in  that 

quarter,  and  with  how  much  eafe  a  fqua- 
dron  of  enemy’s  (hips  would  there  throw  . 
them  into  the  greatefl:  diforder.  It  may 
perhaps  be  replied  that  commodore  Anfon 
did  not  find  that  voyage  fo  very  practi¬ 
cable  :  but  it  is  very  well  known  that  the 
calamities  which  attended  it  were  meerly 
owing  to  the  not  timing  it  properly  ;  a 

misfortune  of  which  we  fhould  now  reap 

£  an 
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an  advantage ;  as  the  very  ingenious  writer 
of  the  account  of  that  voyage,  has  laid 
down  particular  directions  for  conducting  a 
fleet  the  fame  way$  directions  founded  on 
dear-bought  experience  in  that  memo¬ 
rable  expedition.  When  once  they  had 
pafled  thofe  fatal  f  reights,  all  obfacles  were 
removed,  and  nothing  gave  them  lefs  trou¬ 
ble  than  the  refinance  of  the  enemy. 

As  to  the  Spanijh  trade  in  Europe  it 
would  be  very  foon  deftroyed  by  our  pri¬ 
vateers  ;  and  the  wealthy  part  of  that  na¬ 
tion  thereby  loon  involved  in  poverty.  It 
may  be  faid  that  we  fhoold  experience  the 
fame  inconveniences  from  a  war  ;  but  in 
anfwer  to  that ;  we  may  be  very  well  af- 
fured,  that  we  (hould  have  greatly  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  for  this  re  ifon  ;  we  Lave  at 
prefent  a  multitude  of  privateers  ready  fried 
out  for  the  fea  ;  not  only  thofe  bur  %y 
ourfelves,  but  a  vaft  number  th^t  we  h  we 
aken  from  the  French ;  whereas  the  enemy 
would  have  all  thofe  preparations  to  :  o  be 
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which  we  already  poiTe fs  :  and  mull 
greatly  damage  their  trade  themfelves  in 
converting  merchants  (hips  into  privateers. 
Being  before-hand  is  a  very  great  point  in 
fuch  undertakings  as  thefe ;  and  all  this 
advantage  would  be  entirely  on  our  fide. 
In  refpedt  to  the  deftroying  each  other’s 
trade,  both  nations  would  certainly  fuffer 

ml 

greatly,  but  furely  there  would  be  no  fort 
oi  proportion  between  them  :  Our  navy 
fo  immenfely  fuperior  to  that  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  ready  for  a&ion  on  a  day’s  warning; 
our  privateers  in  the  fame  readinefs,  would 
certainly  give  us  a  vaft  advantage.  But 
if  faccefs  in  this  refpedf  was  to  be  equal, 
a  fuppolition  which  can  hardly  be  allowed, 
yet  we  could  much  better  carry  on  a  naval 

war,  equal  in  its  circumftances,  than  the 
enemy. 


Great  Britain  is  a  kingdom  that  does 
not  only  fubfift  on  an  immenfe  foreign 
trade,  but,  in  a  very  great  meafure,  on 
the  landed  intereft  of  the  nation,  in  its 

B  2  manu- 
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manufadlures,  and  inland  trade  ;  which  is 
not  the  cafe  with  Spain.  Manufactures 
they  have  few  or  none  :  no  inland  trade ; 
and  the  landed  intereft  in  Spam  is  very 
poor  but  few  of  their  taxes  being  laid 
on  that  body  of  the  people.  The  wealth 
of  that  kingdom  depends  almoft  entirely 
on  its  American  colonies,  and  on  its  trade 
to  Great  Britain.  Under  thefe  circurn- 
ftances,  it  is  very  evident,  which  nation 
muft  feel  raoft  the  lofs  of  its  trade.  But  to 
wave  afuppofition  which  my  argument  has 
no  fort  of  reafon  to  allow,  as  it  is  founded 
on  impoffibility  ;  how  will  the  Spaniards 
be  able  to  carry  on  a  naval  war  with  us, 
without  this  proportion  in  the  lodes  of 
the  two  nations  ?  Our  vail  marine  is  too 
formidable  for  their’ s  to  hazard  an  engage¬ 
ment  ;  and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  thetr 
fleets  muft  keep  their  ports,  and  their  en¬ 
deavours  muft  be  diredfed  to  protedt  their 
trade  j  a  tafk  which  will  be  utterly  impof- 
liblc,  when  they  have  to  contend  with 
fuch  a  force  as  ours. 


In 
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In  the  prefcnt  date  of  affairs  in  Italy ,  it 
is  more  than  podible,  that  the  court  of 
Spain  may  be  in  fear  for  the  eftablifhments 
lhe  has  there  procured  for  her  young 
Princes.  The  Emprefs  Queen  has  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  the  dutchies  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Guajlalla  ;  and  when  die 
has  got  clear  of  the  prefent  war  in  Ger¬ 
many,  {he  may  very  poffibly  affert  that 
right,  and  attack  the  prefent  podefl'or  :  in 
fuch  a  war,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  would  not  affift  the  caufe  of 
Stain,  for  reafons  which  muff  be  evident 
to  every  one  ;  and  when  the  Britifn  fleets 
are  mailers  of  the  Mediterranean ,  and  his 
Sardinian  Majefty  of  the  paffage  into  Italy 
by  land,  in  what  manner  can  the  court  of 
Spain  affift  her  allies  in  that  country. 


If  we  confider  the  prefent  fituation  of 
affairs  in  Italy ,  there  will  appear  great  rea~ 
fon  to  expeft  a  war  foon  in  that  quarter. 
When  one  power  keeps  poileflion  of  terri¬ 
tories,  which,  by  right,  belong  to  another, 

and 
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and  that  other  power  ftrong  enough  to  dif- 
pute  the  ufurpation,  we  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  a  warisnotata  great  diftance;  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  may  prevent  any  mo¬ 
narch  from  allerting  his  rights,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  invaded ;  but  when  thofe 
circumftances  no  longer  fubfiff,  we  gene¬ 
rally  find,  that  Princes  feldom  giv°e  up 
tn^ir  pietenfions,  when  they  are  founded 
in  juft  ice.  But,  not  to  infift  on  general 
maxims,  is  the  Emprefs  Queen  a  likely 
pnneefs  to  prove  fo  tame  in  this  affair, 
vdien  fiie  lias  finithed  her  prefent  war 
with  his  Prujjian  Majefty?  is  fire  not  rather 
very  ambitious,  and  jealous  to  the  laff 
degiee  of  her  rights,  even  it  they  are 
dubious  !  How  improbable,  therefore,  is 
it,  that  the  thould  overlook  this  manifeft 
invafion  of  them!  fo  very  unlikely,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  expedted  :  and  the  natural 
confequence  of  her  aflerting  them,  is  an 
Italian  war.  The  King  of  Sardinia  has 
t'cen  fame  time  making  fuch  preparations 
as  have  been  noifed  about  all  Europe.  He 
has  not  only  completed  all  his  old  regi- 

m  en  ts, 
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fiients,  but  railed  many  new  ones;  ib  that 

tins  time  he  has  above  iixty  thou  (and 
men  in  arms,  and  which  are  ready  to 
march  at  a  very  fhort  warning.  That  mo¬ 
narch,  m  thusftrengthemngbimfelf,  fhews 
his  political  forecaft,  and  the  depth  of  his 
views  :  he  knows  very  well,  that  in  cafe 
an  Italian  war  fhould  happen,  his  friend- 
Imp  is  of  equal  importance  to  either  party  ? 
and  that  fuch  a  war  as  this  is  likely  to  be, 
cannot  but  turn  out  to  Ins  advantage,  if 
he  is  prepared  for  it. 

As  an  Italian  war  feems  fo  very  proba¬ 
ble?  nay,  fo  very  certain?  it  is  almoft 
impoffible  for  the  court  of  Spain  to  keep 
clear  of  it,  as  it  certainly  is  not  for  her  in¬ 
terelf  that  the  prefen t  fyffem  of  affairs 
there  fnould  be  overturned.  Now  the  evi- 
oent  disadvantages  hie  muff  labour  under 
in  iuch  a  war,  with  Great  Britain  for  her 
enemy,  are  immenfe!  Every  embarka¬ 
tion  of  troops  which  fire  makes,  will  be 
fubjedt  to  attacks  from  the  Britijh  fleets. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  would  he 

under 
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under  the  command  of  a  few  Fnglijh 
bomb  veffels ;  as  they  would  at  any  time 
have  it  in  their  power  to  lay  the  fine  city 
of  Naples  in  afiies  :  an  indance  of  which 
adtually  happened  when  Commodore  Mar¬ 
tin  obtained  a  neutrality  for  that  whole 
kingdom  in  lefs  than  four  hours,  with  fo 
fmall  a  force  as  three  fhips.  Are  not 
thefe  circumftances  of  the  mod  import 
tant  nature  in  a  war  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain  ? 


It  may  perhaps  be  faid  that  I  have  not 
given  a  fair  date  of  the  cafe;  for  that 
Spain  would  have  the  abidance  of  France 
in  fuch  a  war,  which  proved  of  fo  much 
confequence  to  them  in  the  former.  Let  us 
now  enquire  into  the  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  Spain  fiom  an  alliance 
with  France . 


It  is  certainly  very  true,  that  fuch 
an  alliance  in  the  lad  war  was  ot  very 

great  fervice  to  them  both ;  but  would 

the 
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^  be  the  fame  now?  is  France^  st 
prefen t,  the  power  the  was  twenty  years 
ago  ;  is  flie,  in  her  prefent  diftrelfed  con- 
oitton,  able  to  protcdt  the  extenhve,  but 
unweildy  monarchy  of  Spain  againft  the 
formidable  power  of  Great  Britain  ?  in 
the  lad  war,  France  had  by  much  the  bed 
fide  of  the  quedion  ;  but  in  this  die  has 
met  with  nothing  but  a  fucceflion  of  naif- 
fortunes.  When  Spain  joined  France  be¬ 
fore,  die  was  in  poifeffion  of  a  flouridling 
marine  ;  but  now  die  has  not  ten  fliips 
manned  !  then  her  armies  were  power-' 
ful,  and  her  generals  fuccefsful  ;  and 
moreover  die  was  in  poffeflion  of  a  flou¬ 
ridling  trade.  But  none  of  thefe  circum- 
dances  now  lubfift.  Her  armies  had  ne¬ 
ver  worfe  fuccefs;  her  generals  lefs  credit: 
or  her  fubjedts  lefs  trade.  Her  power  in 
the  IV eji  Indies ,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Spanijh  colonies,  was  then  very  confl- 
derable  all  her  colonies  in  general  were 
in  a  profperous  fituanon  ;  in  a  word,  die 
was  a  formidable  power.  At  prefent,  her 

G  trade 


trade  in  general  is  utterly  ruined,  and  io 
little  of  her  navy  remains,  that  fhe  could 
not  lend  the  Spaniards  a  fingle  man  of  war 
to  convoy  their  galleons.  In  the  JVeJl  In¬ 
dies ,  we  are  in  pofiefiion  of  the  mod:  con- 
iiderable  fugari-fland  fhe  had,  and  our 
fleet  keeps  the  reft  in  awe,  and  ruins  the 
remains  of  her  commerce  ;  fo  that  what 
fugars  file  has,  are  difadvantageoufly 
brought  home  in  foreign  bottoms.  In 
North  America  fhe  is  undone,  as  much  fo 
as  conqueft  can  make  her ;  and  in  the ' 
Eajl  Indies ,  the  moft  important  of  her 
fortreftes  are  all  in  our  pofTefTion  ;  fo  that 
nothing  but  the  name  of  her  India  Com- 
pany  remains.  Her  trade  in  Europe  is 
reduced  to  nothing  ;  even  her  very  coaft- 
ing  trade  is  almoft  deftroyed.  The  im- 
menfe  expence  file  has  been  at  to  profecute 
the  war  in  Germany ,  and  in  paying  fub- 
fidies  to  the  Aufirians,  Ruffians,  Swedes,  and 
other  German  Princes,  have  quite  impo- 
verifhed  her ;  there  cannot  be  ftronger 
proof  of  this  poverty  than  the  general 

languor 
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languor  which  appears  in  every  branch  of 
their  adminiftration :  the  Duke  de  Belleijle, 
in  his  letters  to  Marfhal  Contades,  exprelles 
how  exceffively  in  want  of  money  his  depart¬ 
ment  was  two  years  ago,  and  their  lending 
even  their  plate  to  the  mint  is  very  expref- 
five  of  this  poverty.  What  perhaps  is  as 
fatal  as  any  part  of  thefe  misfortunes,  is 
the  unfteadinefs  and  uncertainty  of  their 
government.  When  the  government  of 
a  nation  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  weak  ca¬ 
pricious  woman,  who  makes  every  thing 
of  the  greateft  importance  give  way  to  her 
own  humour,  caprice,  and  intereft;  that 
nation,  if  an  arbitrary  monarchy,  muffc 
be  in  the  greateft  danger  of  ruin.  This  is  • 
the  cafe  in  France ;  and  while  the  people 
lie  under  the  moft  opprefiive  burden,  and 
the  lands  in  general  he  uncultivated,  their 
armies  are  attended  with  the  word;  fuccefs, 
and  the  fpirits  of  their  foldiery  fo  de- 
p relied,  that  their  great  fuperiority  of 
numbers  can  give  them  little  advantage. 

C  2  This 
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Tliis  is  the  ftate  of  that  nation,  to  join 
Wnom  Spain  is  to  renounce  her  prefent 
happy  condition,  and  involve  herfelf  in  a 
war  that  mujl  prove  deftrucftive.  Sure  at 
hrd:  fight  the  difference  between  an  alii- 
ance  in  the  lajl  war  and  now  muff  be  evi- 
cn.it.  trance  is  no  longer  the  power  that 
lhe  was  ;  and  befides,  there  were  feveral 
other  circumftances  in  refpedl  to  the  reft 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  at  that  time, 
wmch  are  now  changed,  and  all  confpire 
to  render  it  infinitely  impolitic  in  the  court 
ot  Spam  to  enter  into  fo  difadvantageous 
an  alliance.  In  the  baft  war  France  a  fi¬ 
ll  lied  Spain ,  but  in  this  Spain  mult  fup- 
port  France , 

* 

It  has  been  further  faid,  that  France  is 
to  yield  up  the  illand  of  Minorca  to  the 
Spaniards,  in  consideration  of  the  affift- 
ance  lire  is  to  receive  from  that  nation. 
This  is  a  pretty  equivalent  truly  for  giv¬ 
ing  away  their  trade,  and  perhaps  bring¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  the  brink  of  ruin  !  Mi¬ 
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71  ore  a  is  not  worth  the  keeping  to  Spain, 
if  the  could  link  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  fea; 
and  the  only  reafon  for  her  to  with  to  be 
repoilcffed  of  it,  is  to  prevent  any  body  elfe 
having  it.  Sure  this  paltry  ifland  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  deemed  an  equivalent  for  the  Ioffes 
fhe  would  fuftain  in  a  ruinous  war. 

• 

Another  reafon  which  is  urged  by  feme 
for  the  court  of  Spains  taking  this  ftep, 
is  the  prefent  fiourifhing  ffate  of  our  co- 
lonies  in  America ,  from  which  they  may 
take  umbrage,  as  fearing  the  balance  of 
power  dellroycd  there,  and  their  own  Set¬ 
tlements  in  danger.  It  will  be  a  very  eafy 
matter  to  anfwer  this.  In  fome  cafes  it 
certainly  is  the  beft  policy  in  neutral  na¬ 
tions  to  affift  the  weaker  power ;  for  in- 
ftance,  it  was  very  ill  judged  in  C liver 
Cromwell  to  make  an  alliance  with  France 
againft  Spain,  becaufe  only  the  name  re¬ 
mained  of  the  latter  power,  and  he  was 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  the  vaft  power 
Spain  had  fo  lately  exerted  to  the  terror  of 

the 
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the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  France  was 
then  a  riling  power,  and  the  penetrating 
politicians  of  thofe  days  predicted  the 
ill  confequences  of  that  alliance.  Had 
Cromwell  joined  Spain,  his  power  would 
have  been  fuch  an  acceflion  as  would 
more  than  have  balanced  the  two  belli¬ 
gerent  nations,  and  might  in  its  confe¬ 
quences  have  flopped  the  faft  growth  of 
the  French  monarchy.  But  the  Prote&or 
was  obliged  as  it  were  to  take  one  part  in 
the  quarrel,  for  he  knew  the  turbulent 
fpirit  of  the  people  he  governed,  and  per¬ 
ceived  the  neceffity  of  engaging  them  in 
a  foreign  war,  that  they  might  not  be  at 
leifure  to  form  confpiracies  againfl  his 
own  government  ;  lo  that  he  found  him- 

O 

felf  obliged  to  enter  into  a  war,  and  the 
point  was  only  what  power  to  join. 

But  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  Spaniards 
have  no  reafonable  pretext  to  go  to  war 
at  all.  The  notion  of  the  balance  of 
being  deflroyed,  is  meerly  ideal. 

Was 
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Was  this  nation  an  abfolute  monarchy* 
and  an  ambitious  King  on  the  throne,  they 
might  perhaps  have  fome  caufe  for  fuch  a 
fear  ;  but  confidering  our  government,  and 
the  known  character  which  this  nation  has 
over  all  Europe  for  an  honourable  and  faith¬ 
ful  obfervation  of  treaties,  can  they  have 
any  fears  of  this  kind,  fuppoling  this  bal¬ 
ance  was  deftroyed  ?  But  how  can  any 
fuch  faft  be  proved  ?  This  notion  was 
never  thought  of  before  tne  late  concjueft 
of  Canada  ;  and  has  that  event  been  of 
fuch  immenfe  importance  to  the  Spama?  ds 
as  to  endanger  their  colonies  ?  So  far  from 
it,  the  Spanijh  fettlements  are  infinitely 
more  rich  than  ours  ;  per  naps  they  are  not 
of  fuch  advantage  to  a  commeicial  nation* 
but  yet  the  revenue  whicn  the  King  or 
Spain  draws  from  their  mines,  might  give 
us  much  more  reaton  for  fear  of  this  kind 
than  they  can  have  on  our  account.  Such 
fear  mud  arife  from  a  notion  of  ambitious 
defigns  in  the  court  of  England ,  and  not  from 
the  fiourifhing ftate of  our  trade ;  nowin  tne 
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'-afe,  it  is  tlie  King  s  revenue  which 
they  would  have  the  greateft  reafon  to 
feat,  which  cannot  be  the  cafe  with  us,  by 
reafon  oi  the  government  which  fubftfts 
m  England  j  for  let  our  trade  be  ever  fo 
extenlive,  it  will  not  give  our  Sovereign 
the  lead:  addition  of  extraordinary  power. 
But  how  can  it  be  faid  that  there  is  any 
balance  at  all  defiroyed  ?  The  cultivated 
part  of  North  America  is  not  of  near  the 
extent  that  the  Spanijh  part  of  South  Arne- 
}  ica  is  5  and  lureiy  the  riches  of  it  will  not 
bear  a  comparifon.  How  then  can  the 
balance  be  deftroyed  ?  for  what  North 
America  may  be  to  us  feme  centuries 
hence,  cannot  be  deemed  a  reafonable  pre¬ 
tence  for  going  to  war  with  us  at  prefen t. 
As  I  juft  now  obferved,  had  this  balance 
been  in  danger,  there  certainly  would  have 
been  a  great  deal  to  apprehend  from  the 
character  and  government  of  this  nation. 
This  is  a  point  of  more  importance  than 
at  firft  it  may  appear  to  be.  Is  there  not, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  more  danger  from  a  mo¬ 
narchy 
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harchy  like  that  of  France,  than  from  fucli 
a  republic  as  Holland,  fuppofing  at  the  fame 
time  the  latter  to  be  as  powerful  as  the 
former  ? 

I  think  therefore  I  have  pretty  fully 
proved  how  extremely  empty  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  any  reafons  are,  that  might  be  given 
by  the  partifans  of  Spain,  for  entering  into 
a  war  with  us.  No  ftcp  could  pollibly 
be  more  abfurd,  as  none  can  by  any  means 
prove  fo  ruinous  to  Spain  ;  every  advan¬ 
tage  that  any  nation  can  enjoy  from  peace, 
the  Spaniards  are  at  prefent  in  poileffion 
of ;  and  what  is  it  that  fire  would  have  in 
exchange  for  this  greatcft  of  all  bleffings  ? 
nothing  that  is  by  any  means  an  equiva¬ 
lent.  During  a  naval  war  with  fo  power¬ 
ful  a  nation  as  we  are  by  fea,  they  would 
be  one  of  the  poorefl  and  weakeft  nations 
in  Riirope .  The  arrival  of  their  galleons 
would  be  rendered  very  uncertain  :  and  in 

j  ' 

the  nature  of  things  would  now  and  then 
be  intercepted.  Their  whole  trade  would 

D  very 


very  loon  be  ruined,  and  a  vaftly  important 
branch  ot  it,  that  with  us,  which  is  the 
beft  part  of  their  European  commerce, 
entirely  loft  at  once,  which  would  greatly 

diftrefs  them  ;  add  to  this,  their  inability 

% 

to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  if  we 
were  their  enemies ;  and  their  having  a 
ruined  nation,  fuch  as  France,  to  pro¬ 
tect. 


The  court  of  Spain,  it  feems,  thought 
the  terms  on  which  the  French  in  the  late 
negotiation  offered  to  agree  to  a  peace, 
reafonable  and,  in  a  memorial,  which 
they  prefented  by  their  Ambaffador, 
threatened  us  •with  a  war  if  we  did  not 
comply  with  them  ;  they  further  demand¬ 
ed  for  themfelves  a  (bare  in  the  Newfound¬ 
land  f fiery,  and  to  have  the  whole  Log¬ 
wood  trade  fecured  to  them  ! 


For  the  Spaniards  thus  infofently  to  in¬ 
terfere  ill  our  conteft  with  France,  is  an 
infult  we  ourht  not  to  bear.  Can  they 
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imagine  that  we  Ihould  fling  away  the 
conquefts  we  have  made,  to  oblige  them  . 
Monf.  Buffy  in  his  late  negotiation,  wit  a 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  North  America, 
offered  to  give  up  Canada,  on  conation 
that  the  bounds  of  Louifuina  fhould  be 
enlarged  and  ceded  to  France  ;  and  as  a 
fecurity  for  our  colonies,  they  agreed  to 
«ve  us  a  barrier  to  them.  They  further 
iia lifted  on  having  the  ifle  Sable  lor  the 
convenient  of  drying  their  fifh.  _  Thefe 
articles  were  the  hinges  on  which  the 
negotiation  turned,  and  which  the  Spa- 
nijh  miniftry  think  fo  very  reafonable. 

The  original  motive  of  our  going  to 

war  with  ^ France,  was,  the  danger  our 

North  American  colonics  were  in  horn  tu- 

Vncroachments  of  the  French.  The  value 

of  our  fettlements  was  well  known,  and 

it  was  very  clearly  perceived,  that  we  mult 

either  go  into  a  war  with  our  perfidious 

neighbours,  or  yeild  them  up  a  conlidera- 

ble  lhare  of  our  maritime  colonies.  T  ic 

P  2  fortune 
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adran”'™  "'"  ,hrown  tfl=  "'hole 

feat’s a,,d  we  ,iw 

*f ,  which  the  Fnnch  ££***?' 

her  very  neighbourhood  was  what 
endanger  ours  before.-And  dhlfe' 

of  i  fut„°rmad  IO  hy  tlle  foundations 

quads  at  a  peace?  Our  feulements  can* 
not]PoffibIy  be  of  half  the  value  tot 

,  "T  ”0t,ler  na,lon  is  'n  poffeflion  of  the 
buck  country.  Their  fixation  w.ll  always 

enable  them  ,0  cotnnrand  the  inland  trade 

a'i  hortt  America-,  and  whatis  of  more 
conference,  they  will  command  the  In- 

diuilS  °!  the  whole  country;  by  their 
means  they  will  at  any  time  be  able  to 
make  war  on  us  without  appearing  in  it 
themfelves  and  confequently  without 
apparently  breaking  any  treaties.  An 
duin  war  immediately  defolates  all  our 
back-fettlements,  and  the  produce  of  many 
hundred  mtles  of  territory  is  loft  at  once. 

!S  a  l0i^c  policy  in  our  government, 

and 
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an^  k  is  alio  juft,  to  prevent  the  colonies 
railing  manufa&ures  that  may  interfere 
;  time  of  their  mother  country, 
Now  no  i  eductions  will  fo  thoroughly 
prevent  this,  as  keeping  poffeffion  of  all 
North  America ;  and  for  a  very  evident 
reafon.  M mufaitures  require  a  great 
number  of  hands,  collected  in  a  fmall 
compafs  ;  and  univerfally  thrive  bell:  in 
kingdoms  of  fmall  extent.  In  North  Arne- 
7  lca>  adjoining  to  our  fettlements,  are 
immenfe  uncultivated  trails  of  land,  very 
propel  for  producing  the  fame  articles,  as 
tilde  we  already  cultivate  :  if  there  was  no 
enemy  to  flop  the  planters  progrefs,  thefe 
lanes  would  very  foon  be  overlpread  with 
planters  from  our  fettlements ;  and  when 
every  man  might  have  as  much  land  as  he 
pleafed  for  nothing,  it  would  be  anabfolute 
impofiibility  to  raife  a  iingle  manufacture, 
Ali  man  kind,  when  the  choice  is  before 
them,  prefer  freedom  to  fervitude  ;  every 
man,  as  foon  as  he  had  raifed  a  trifling 
fum,  would  turn  planter.  The  workmen 

of 
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of  a  manufacture  mu  ft  neceftarily  have 
pood  wapcs.  The  amount  of  thefe  alone, 
would  foon  ruin  the  work,  as  the  men 
would  continually  be  turning  planters.  It 
is  unknown,  but  ealily  conjedlured,  what 
a  vafh  quantity  of  our  manufactures  would 
be  expended  throughout  thefe  immenfe  re¬ 
gions,  if  they  were  once  begun  to  be 
planted.  This  advantage  will  be  entirely 
loll,  if  we  yield  them  up  to  the  French . 


The  advocates  for  this  fatal  meafure, 
oive,  as  a  reafon  for  their  opinion,  the 
danger  there  would  be  of  our  North  Ame- 

o  _ 

rican  colonies  throwing  ofr  the  yoke  of 
their  mother  country,  if  fuch  an  immenfe 
acceflion  of  territory  was  to  be  added  to 
what  they  already  poflefs.  But  the  infuffi- 
ciency  of  this  argument  is  anfwered  in  a 
moment.  I  may  fafcly  venture  an  afferti- 
on,  which,  upon  conlideration,  will  be 
found  true  ;  that  there  is  more  danger  of 
this  happening  now,  than  h  all  North 

America  was  to  be  added  to  them  ul  a 

peace  $ 
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psace  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  raife  manufactures. 
To  throw  off  the  yoke,  if  it  can  be  called 
one,  would  require  a  very  deep  laid  compi- 
racy,  and  an  union  among  all  the  govern¬ 
ments  there.  Now  it  is  very  well  known, 
how  difficult  it  would  be,  to  form  a  con- 
f gi racy  in  a  country  that  has  no  towns,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  fea  ports  ;  and  where  all,  or  at 
lead,  much  the  greateft  part  or  the  inhaoi- 
tants,  are  fcattered  over  fuch  an  immenfe 
continent ;  is  not  the  very  idea  of  inch  a 
revolt  ab furd  to  the  laft  degree  ?  And  the 
danger,  if  there  was  any,  is  greater  now  ; 
becaufe  the  inhabitants  are  more  collected. 
Another  thins  which  would  make  fuch  an 
affair  impoffible,  is  the  nature  of  the 
different  governments  of  our  colonies  > 
all  of  them  jealous,  and  envious  of  one 
another  to  the  greateft  degree.  We  have 
the  ftrongeft  p roots  which  experience  can 
give,  how  little  they  could  be  united  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war  againft  a  com¬ 
mon  enemy  that  was  at  their  very  doors. 

We 
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W e  know  that  they  all  caft  the  moft  jea¬ 
lous  eye  on  their  governors,  and  in  (hort 
are,  in  their  own  policy,  quite  divided 
-into  tnbes  of  feparate  people  ;  yet  thefe 
are  all  to  unite  at  once  againft  their  mo- 
tnei  country,  to  bring  down  forces  from 
the  moon,  to  form  confpiracies  by  the 
foice  of  magic,  in  order  to  revolt  from  the 
f.ril;  maritime  power  in  the  univerfe. 

Is  there  not  much  greater  danger  of  the 
Spanijh  colonies  revolting,  than  of  ours  ? 
wo  not  their  s  abound  with  gold  and  lilver, 
which  will  purchafe  every  thino-  elie  ? 

not*  all  their  immenfe  dominions 
vinired  under  one  government  ?  is  not  the 
treatment  they  leceive  from  their  mother 
count: y,  much  more  fevere,  than  any  thing 
ot  that  kind  fe.lt  by  ours  ?  Why,  there- 
lore,  do  not  they  revolt?  Becaule  the  court 
ot  Spam  puts  i  entirely  out  of  their  power, 
by  taking  a  tew  plain  and  limple  precau¬ 
tions  ;  they  change  their  viceroys  every 
three  years j  they  change  the  troops  they 

employ 
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employ  there  frequently,  and  feldom  let 
them  remain  long  at  one  place.  Does  not 
this  clearly  prove  that  we  may  very  eafily 
enfure  the  fidelity  of  our  colonies,  by 
changing  our  governors,  or,  in  fadt,  by 
letting  the  feveral  governments  remain  on 
their  prefent  footing  ?  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  notion  of  letting  the  French  re¬ 
main  in  North  America,  on  this  pretence, 
is  founded  on  no  reafon  that  has  even  the 

appearance  of  truth. 

/ 

The  next  article  which  the  court  of 
Spain  is  fo  modejl  as  to  expedt  we  fhould 
agree  to,  is  letting  the  French  continue  to 
poffefs  a  fhare  in  the  Newfoundland  fifhery , 
to  which  they  have  no  fort  of  right,  and 
all  which  they  would  be  fure  to  ufurp. 
It  is  very  plain  that  the  true  interefl:  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  prevent  the  French 
from  ever  becoming  a  maritime  power, 
We  cannot  poffibly  hinder  their  building 
fiiips,  but  we  have  it  now  in  our  power 
to  prevent  their  raifing  failors.  The  great 

E  rmrfery 
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nurfery  for  them  is  this  fifhery,  which 

war,  maintained 
Ft cih.cc  2o,ooo  annually,  befides  their 
gaining  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money. 
The  prodigious  importance  of  this  fifhery 
muft  therefore  appear  at  once  towards 
railing  a  naval  power.  The  French,  by 
treaty,  had  only  a  right  to  a  fhare  of  it ; 
but  by  means  of  the  near  neighbourhood 
Or  Louijhurg  they  ufurped  very  near  the 
whole,  and  by  that  means  gained  all  the 
principal  markets  in  Europe  { rom  us.'  A 
naval  power  depends  entirely  on  trade,  and 
that  trade  is  the  mod  advantageous  which 
employs  the  mod  feamen.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  poffefiion  of  this  fifhery  there¬ 
fore  will  very  clearly  appear;  and  the  bad 
policy  of  yielding  again  to  France  a  fhare 
in  it,  is  fo  evident,  that  no  confideration 
whatever  fliould  induce  us  to  fuch  a  con- 


As  to  the  demand  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
for  a  fhare  of  this  fifhery  for  themfehes ,  it 

is 
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is  a  demand  not  founded  on  any  right >  for 
the  Englijh  were  in  pofleffion  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  this  ifland  long  before 
the  Spaniards  ever  thought  of  filing 
there.  In  the  treaty  of  1713,  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  eftablifh  their  pretended 
right,  but  could  only  get  this  claufe  in¬ 
ferred,  which  left  the  right  juft  where  it 
was  before  :  “And  as  on  the  part  of  Spam, 

«  itisiniifted,  that  the  Bifcayners,  and  other 
«  fubjecls  of  his  Catholic  Majefty,  have 
«<  an  undoubted  right  of  fiftnng  on  the 
«  banks  of  Newfoundland,  her  Majefty  of 
«  Qreat  Britain  confents  and  agrees,  that 
“  all  privileges  which  can  jujliy  be  claimed, 
“  be  preferved  inviolable  to  the  Bifcayners, 
“  and  other  inhabitants  of  Spam.  The 
Spaniards  ftnce  that  time  have  never  profe- 
cuted  a  cod-fijhery,  nor  have  their  pretended 
rights  ever  been  more  folidly  eftablifhed 
by  treaty.  The  granting  them  their  de¬ 
mands  now,  would  thereioie  only  rai 
up  two  rivals  in  this  valuable  commerce 

a«rainft  ourfelves,  which  would  be  ot 
&  E  2  much 


much  worfe  confequence  than  could  no f- 

fi  oly  reful  t  from  a  war  wi  th  Spain,  i  ft  all 

not  enquire  into  their  right  to  the  Iog^od- 

trade,  as  I  make  very  little  doubt  but  that 

point  mig  ,t  be  fettled  with  great  eafe;  but 

c  ot  ers  are  of  a  more  important  nature, 

and  which  we  cannot  give  up  while  we 

retain  the  lead;  regard  for  our  own  in- 
tereft. 


The  advocates  for  our  agreeing  to  the 
terms  required  by  the  court  of  Spain,  tell 

th*f  the  Spanijb  miniftry  delaying  a 
war  with  us,  till  we  were  on  the  verne  of 
a  peace  with  France,  ached  very  politi¬ 
cally,  as  their  view  was  to  reduce  our  over¬ 
grown  power;  for  now,  by  entering  into 
the  war,  they  will,  in  all  probability, 
protratft  it  till  we,  by  our  great  ex- 
pences,  ftall  be  undone;  and  the  end 
which  mud  be  anfwered  will,  in  a  very 
great  mealure,  pay  them  for  their  Ioffes. 
This  politic  fcheme,  which  we  credit 
thorn  with,  has  been  urged  more  than 

once. 
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cn*e,  and  it  is  amazing  that  any  people, 
not  abiolute  enemies  to  their  country,  can 
endeavour  at  turning  and  twilling  an  ar¬ 
gument  about  till  it  gain  an  appearance  of 
reafon,  only  to  delude  us  into  pulillani- 
*mous  meafures. 

Taxes  and  expences  can  only  be  called 
great  and  oppreffive,  when  they  are  out  of 
proportion  to  the  general  riches  of  a  na¬ 
tion.  To  fay  a  government  raifes  twenty 
millions  every  year,  is  proving  nothing, 
till  the  date  of  the  national  llrength  and 
riches  is  explained.  With  the  poileffion  of 
fome  particular  branches  of  trade,  this 
kingdom  is  more  able  to  bear  a  national 
•debt  of  1 00,000,000  /.  than  it  is  to  bear 
haJf  that  debt  without  fuch  trade.  If  we 
encieafe  our  national  debt  conliderably, 
and  by  fo  doing  gain  a  proportional  in- 
creafe  of  trade,  we  fliall,  at  the  end,  be 
as  rich,  or  perhaps  richer,  than  we  were 
with  a  fmaller  debt.  The  cafe,  indeed, 
would  be  fomewhat  different  if  the  money 

.  we 
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We  fpent  was  to  circulate  into  foreign 
countries,  like  our  fubfidies  to  German 
Princes ;  but  when  all  of  tt  is  fpent  among 
ourfelves,  this  objection  vanifhes.  A  Spa- 
nifh  war  cannot  impoverifh  this  nation, 
becaufe  it  muft  be  a  naval  one;  and  all  the 
charge  of  our  navy  is  paid  to  ourfelves. 
The  nation  will  be,  as  rich  at  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning  of  fuch  a  war,  as  all  the 
expence  of  it  alternately  circulates  from 
the  government  to  the  people,  and  back 
again.  This  therefore  is  a  clear  proof  that 
a^naval  war  is,  in  its  confequences  to  us, 
extremely  different  from  a  land  one,  and 
much  lefs  detrimental  in  its  effedts. 


But  what  can  be  faid  againft  entering 

into  fuch  a  war,  when  we  have  the  greateft 

profpeft  of  fuccefs  that  is  poffible  ?  When 

we  do  it  meerly  to  preferve  fome  important 

branches  of  our  commerce  that  are  of  more 

worth  to  us  than  the  mines  of  Peru  are  to 

the  Spaniards  ?  When  we  mud:  either  give 

up  all  the  advantages  we  have  gained  in  a 
i  hlnnnv 
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bloody  war,  or  tamely  agree  to  the  dictates 
of  the  court  of  Madrid  ? 

I  mild  be  permitted  to  call  the  pofief- 
fion  of  North  America  an  article  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance,  with  regard  to  our  com¬ 
merce  ;  lince  the  confumption  of  our  ma- 
nufadtures  in  thofe  regions  is  already  im- 
menfe  ;  much  more  fo  than  could  be  con¬ 
ceived  in  fo  Ihort  a  time  from  their  con- 
queft ;  but  which  will  not  appear  won¬ 
derful  if  we  confider  the  vaft  tribes  of  In¬ 
dians ,  which  are  now  entirely  fupplied 
from  us.  There  is  nothing  which  can  en¬ 
rich  us  more  than  a  great  demand  for  our 
manufactures  ;  and  confequently  our  in- 
creafe  of  trade  arifing  from  the  pofteftion 
of  all  North  America,  will  very  well  repay 
us  for  any  expence  we  can  be  at  in  referv- 
ing  it  to  ourfelves. 

\ 

Confidering  the  vaft  force  we  have  on 
foot  ready  to  employ  againft  the  Spaniards 
if  they  go  to  war  with  us,  we  may  very 

reafonably 
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reafonably  hope  not  only  to  preferve  the 
acquifitions  we  have  already  made  from 
jF>  "ance,  but  in  that  cafe  to  add  more  to 
them.  The  Spaniards  are  in  poffeffion  of 
the  itland  of  Cuba ,  and  half  of  Hifpafiiola ; 
thefe  iilands,  I  am  credibly  informed,  are 
very  accefifible ;  much  more  fo  than  Guar- 
daloupe ;  and  it  is  not  very  prefumptuous 
to  fay,  that  our  arms  would  probably  be 
crowned  with  fome  conqueft  in  this  part  of 
the  world  that  would  extremely  well  help 
to  reimburfe  us  for  the  expences  of  the 
war.  The  Philippines  iilands  in  the  Eajl- 
Indies  at  prefent  yield  the  Spaniards  little 
or  no  profit ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
this  is  their  own  fault :  for  their  value,  if 
well  managed,  is  prodigious.  They  are 
weak  and  cxpofed  to  a  degree  that  is  fur- 
prizing,  confidering  their  importance.  A 
ilrong  Britijh  fquadron  would  hardly  fail 
of  making  fome  impreffion  here,  that 
might  be  of  the  greateft  advantage  to  this 
kingdom.  In  ihort,  the  dominions  of  Spain 
are  fo  fcattered,  fo  unweildy,  and  yet  fo  va¬ 
luable, 
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! liable,  that  we  could  not  poffibly  quarrel 
with  any  power,  with  a’greater  probability 
of  advantage. 


A  Spdnijh  war  at  this  period,  would  be 
attended  with  fewer  ill  confequences  than 
at  any  other  time.  At  prefent  it  would 
involve  us  with  no  other  nation;  but  were 
we  at  peace  with  France,  we  fhould  in  all 
probability  lee  her  join  the  Spaniards ;  and 
luch  a  power  coming  frefh  into  a  war  with 
us,  in  the  li l nation  which  France  was  in 
before  the  prefent  troubles,  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  different  from  Spain’s  join  in- 
France  at  prefent.  The  court  of  Madrid 
could  not  have  chofen  a  more  impolitic,  a 
more  unfavorable  moment  to  attack  us  - 
ihe  can  now  have  no  abidance  that  will 
be  of  any  fervice  to  her.  In  the  lad  war 
the  French  were  in  a  very  different  filia¬ 
tion  from  what  they  are  in  at  prefent 
Then  their  fleets  in  a  great  meafure  pro- 
teclea  the  coahs  of  Spain ;  but  how  are 
the  times  changed  !  Now  the  beets  of 

,  *  Spam 
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Spain  mu(t  protect  the  coads  of  France  :  a 
talk  which  I  believe  they  will  find  much 
too  arduous  for  their  power  to  eftedt. 


That  the  maintaining  the  prefent  peace 
in  the  dridled  and  molt  honourable  man¬ 
ner,  is  the  true  filtered  of  the  Spanijh 
nation,  no  body,  I  believe,  will  deny. 
What  an  ingenious  politician  fays  of  the 
fubjedt,  will  dill  be  the  cafe  if  the  court  of 
Madrid  thinks  of  adting  fo  contrary  to  their 
real  intereds.  <(  But  after  all,  fays  he,  the 
“  capital  and  mod  dangerous  inconvenience 
“  is,  their  court’s  not  being  governed  by 
“  Spanijh  counfels  ;  for  all  true  politicians 
“  will  agree,  that  no  curie  can  be  fo  heavy 
“  upon  a  people,  as  to  be  made  tools  and 
“  beads  of  burthen  to  any  other  people. 
“  For  the  fird  twenty  years  after  the  ac- 
<<  cefiion  of  the  late  king  Philip,  Spain 
“  was  in  effedt  no  better  than  a  province 
“  to  France  ;  and  her  condition  for  more 
“  than  twenty  years  fince  that,  has  been 
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“  thofe  which  flic  takes  for  her  own  pro- 
«  vinces,  I  mean  the  Italian  dominions, 
«  for  which  (he  has  already  paid  ten  times 
“  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  has  alfo 
«  remained  under  a  dependance  on  France 
“for  the  greatefl  part  of  that  time.  In 
(liort,  the  Queen  Dowager  governed  the 
King,  and  by  lo  doing,  governed  Spain, 
“  with  a  view  only  to  the  interedof  Italy  ; 
and  this  paflton  was  fo  drong  in  her,  that 
all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  the 
Spanijh  monarchy  have  been  exha  tided, 
beggared,  and  facrificed  to  the  love  flic 
“  has  to  her  own  little  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Placentia. - In  (hurt,  we  affirm. 
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that  the  accefiions  of  territory  made  by 
“  the  two  lad  wars,  can  be  rendered  be- 
“  neficial  only  by  purfuing  the  principles 
“  before  laid  down  ;  and  that  the  real 
drength,  grandeur,  and  profperity  of 
the  Spmijh  crown  mud  be  the  work  of 
peace,  and  of  that  mild,  jud,  and  equi¬ 
table  government,  to  which  his  prelent 
Catholic  Majedy,  King  Ferdinand  the 

Sixth, 
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Sixth,  is  naturally  inclined  :  and  for  the 
truth  of  this,  we  appeal  to  time  and  the 
“  judgment  of  pofterity.”  ’  . 

It  will  not,  I  believe,  require  any 
more  arguments  to  prove,  how  impolitic 
a.  part  the  Spanijh  miniftry  will  adt?  to  in¬ 
volve  their  country  in  lo  pernicious  a  dilb 
pute;  nor  to  fet  forth,  in  any  higher 
colours,  how  utterly  imprudent  it  would 
be  in  Great  .Britain,  to  give  up  any  of 
the  important  advantages  Ihe  has  gained 
in  the  prefent  glorious  war,  through  fear 
of  a  rupture  with  Spain  ;  as  fuch  an  event 
mull;  turn  out,  in  all  human  probability, 
very  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
latter,  and  be  produ&ive  of  an  infinite 
train  of  misfortunes,  which  Ihe  can  only 
Ihun  by  maintaining  a  good  underftanding 
with  her  bell:  friend,  the  government  of 
Gi  'eat  Britain.  ■> 
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